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ABSTRACT 

The study tested a general hypothesis that there is 
a positive relationship between amount of experience in an 
educational-occupational program and level of occupational and 
educational aspirations. Two other hypotheses were tested: (1) that 

there is a relationship between general beliefs which tend to affect 
ability to adapt to urban economic life and the amount of experience 
in an educational-occupational program and (2) that there is a 
relationship between level of occupational and educational 
aspirations, general beliefs which tend to. affect ability to adapt to 
urban economic life, and school attitudes and family values and 
norms. The sample comprised 200 rural subjects: 110 students and 90 
adults. Two adult groups (the experimental groups) either had 
received home construction training or had had their houses improved, 
while 2 adult control groups were similar in significant 
characteristics but had not participated in house renovation 
programs. The 2 groups of students resided in the homes of these 
adults. Instruments used in the study were Haller’s "Occupational 
Aspiration Scale," Michigan State University’s "Work Beliefs 
Check-List," and 2 scales devised by the investigator. Data were 
analyzed using 1-way and 2-way analyses of variance and analysis of 
covariance. It was found that a positive relationship exists between 
amount of experience in an educational-occupational program and level 
of occupational and educational aspirations. (LS) 
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PREFACE 



Legislation enacted in August of 1964 called for funds which would he 
utilized to rehabilitate urban and rural communities, promote adult educa- 
tion and training, and so forth. This legislation caused many programs to 
be set in motion in efforts to achieve the stated objectives; however, 
many of these programs have been stalled and thwarted due to lack of know- 
ledge concerning aspirations, attitudes, values, beliefs, and psychology 
of the target populations. 

The present writer has made an effort to assess empirically the 
aspirations and beliefs of rural youth and adults as a result of their 
participation in an adult educational program. 



in 





PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 



Within the framework of level of aspiration theory, investigation was 
made of the effects of a program (a) which provided underemployed and un- 
employed rural adults with training in home construction and adult "basic 
education and (h) which sponsored renovation of substandard houses of 
eligible welfare clients in Sandoval County, New Mexico. Educational and 
occupational aspirations of rural adults and students, and general areas 
of "beliefs which tend to affect individual ability to adapt to conditions 
of urban economic life were investigated, as well as school attitudes of 
students. These students resided in the homes of adults who had participa- 
ted in the educational-occupational program. Reference group theory was 
therefore implicated in the study. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

Today in America, millions of dollars are being invested in human 
capital through many different educational and occupational programs — 
including those dealing with the war on poverty. This investment has stim- 
ulated efforts to determine the effects of education both on regional and 
racial inequalities and on the relationship between education and employ- 
ment. The fact that education has a positive effect on lifetime earnings 
and occupation, plus the existence of significant differences in the rates 
of return to different types of education, helps to explain why different 
types of educational programs are set in motion. However, relatively little 
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research and evaluation have taken place in most programs designed to fight 
poverty. We seem to he highly interested in inputs and processes hut, for 
some reason, we- fail to he equally concerned with outputs. 

Research hy Haller (l) has shown that farm-reared people have low 
levels of occupational achievement in the non-farm world. Lipset (2) has 
tried to explain this hy pointing to the retarding effects of limited oc- 
cupational and educational alternatives (supposedly characterising rural 
life) on levels of occupational and educational aspirations.- Various re- 
searchers ( 3 ) have demonstrated amply that men reared on farms tend to 
have less success in the job market than do those reared elsewhere. 

Farm areas have contributed a large portion of the non-i'arm population 
to the nation and the world. Todays about one-third of the non-farm popu- 
lation of the United States was reared on farms. Doubtless this proportion 
will decrease with the continuing decrease in the farm population but, even 
so, basic research designed to account for the occupational success and 
failure of the farm-reared is important because these people probably will 
continue to contribute a numerically large segment of the -American labor 
force, even though their proportionate contribution decreases. Research is 
needed to determine the factors which tend to reduce the potential occupa- 
tional achievement levels of these people, both to help in their personal 
adjustments and to reduce the talent loss in society. 




Data gathered for the present study should suggest whether changes of 
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certain conditions in parents’ lives are related to school attitudes of 
youth and should* further* provide information about programs which affect 
educational and occupational aspirations of rural youth and adults. Finally 
the findings should contribute to theory development. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The following discussion of occupational aspiration level (see defini- 
tion in Appendix) analyses how this concept is linked to the more general 
level of aspiration theory. The discussion considers a number of central 
concepts related to aspiration. A person’s orientation and how it varies 
is considered to be one major point of reference,, Perception of performance 
on the part of the individual is also considered an important concept. 

There are a number of important works on the general concept of level 
of aspiration* such as those by Gardner ( 4 )* Lewin et al . ( 5 ), and Frank ( 6 ) 
According to these studies* "level of aspiration" has several elements. At 
its most fundamental level* the term indicates that one or more persons are 
oriented toward a goal. Both the goal and the person’s orientations to the 
goal are complex. The person’s goal is one among the alternative behavior 
levels which are possible with respect to any object. 

These alternative behavior levels may vary in the .degree to which the 
objects are difficult to achieved In other words* the alternatives are 
ranked on a continuum of difficulty,. On the other hand* the person’s 
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orientation is variable in two ways: 

a. Its central tendency may exist at any point or limited range 
of points which is the highest preference for a person -- 
this is a person’s level of aspiration. "Differential level 
aspiration" implies variation in the point of preference 
when it is estimated at different times for the same person. 

In this study, the term is restricted to variations among 
persons . 

b . The central tendency may vary in the amount of dispersion 
(i.e., the degree to which it is concentrated at a single 
point , or varies over a range of pcdnts on the continuum 
of difficulty) . 

Frank (7) spoke of level of aspiration as being the level of future per- 
formance in a familiar task which an individual, knowing his past performance 
in that task, explicitly undertakes to reach. The level of past performance 
is the individual's perception of his accomplishment, regardless of his 
perceptual accuracy. 

False definitions of performance are no less important than real def- 
initions of life space conditions because the relation of the level of 
aspiration to the level of past performance depends, according to Frank, 
upon three needs: 

a. The need to keep the level of aspiration as high as possible 
regardless of performance. Taken by itself, this need tends 
to keep the level of aspiration above the level of past 
performance . 

b. The need to make the level of aspiration approximate the 
level of future performance as closely as possible. 

The need to avoid failure, where failure is defined as a 
level of performance, below the level of aspiration.... 

This tends to drive the level of aspiration below the 
level of past performance. 



c. 
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In addition., a person may have a range of aspirations with rough upper 
and lower boundaries . The whole range may vary according to whether he is 
concerned with immediate or more distant goals. A person distinguishes 
between what he is certain he can do and what he hopes he can do. 

"Expression levels" is a concept used to estimate the points which 
bound the range of a person's level of aspiration sit any one time. Estimates 
of the lower and upper boundaries are called the "realistic" and "idealistic" 
expression levels, respectively. "Time-dimension periods" is the concept 
utilized to estimate a person's level of aspiration at different times. Near 
or distant estimates for the future are called "short-range" and "long-range" 
time-dimension periods, respectively. 

The concept "level of occupational aspiration" (LOA) is a special form 
of the more general concept. • The LOA differs from the general concept by 
taking the occupational hierarchy as its object. 'Cher ef ore, the continuum 
of difficulty consists of the various levels along the hierarchy. 

TEE SAMPLE AND PROCEDURES 

Four groups of students and four groups of adults were selected for the 
sample (Figure l). Two groups of adults (the experimental groups) either 
had received home construction training or had had their houses improved; 
the two adult control groups were similar in significant characteristics to 
the experimental groups but had not participated in the house renovation 
program. The students in the sample resided in the homes of these adults. 

The total sample comprised 200 subjects: 110 students and 90 adults. 
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Approximately 40 percent of the subjects were Indian, 59 percent were 
Spanish-speaking, and 1 percent were non-Spanish Caucasian. 



Figure 1 

SAMPLE BREAKDOWN 
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Instruments used in the study included Haller's Occupational Aspiration 
Scale (OAS ) , Michigan State University's Work Beliefs Check- List , and two 
instruments devised hy the investigator to measure educational aspirations 
and school attitudes: the School Attitude Instrument and the Adequate 

Education Scale . 

The tests were administered hy the investigator with the help of one 
Indian- and two Spanish-speaking persons. About sixty minutes were necessary 
to complete the actual test administration and data gathering for each 
subject. The researcher translated questions when it was necessary. 

Data were analyzed using the appropriate statistical techniques: one- 

way and two-way analyses of variance and analysis of covariance. Statistical 
treatments applied to the data were done by an IBM 360 computer at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. All data were placed on IBM cards in accordance with 
the coding system devised by the researcher. Information gained through the 
various data analyses was then applied to the research hypotheses. 

HYPOTHESES 

The study tested the general hypothesis that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between amount of experience in an educational- occupational program 
and level of occupation and educational aspirations. Also tested was the 
hypothesis that there is a relationship between general areas of beliefs 
which tend to affect an individual's ability to adapt to conditions of urban 
economic life and the amount of experience in an educational-occupational 

O 
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program. The third hypothesis tested was that there is a relationship he 
tween level of occupational and educational aspirations, general areas of 
beliefs which tend to affect an individual's ability to adapt to conditions 
of urban economic life, and school attitudes and values and norms of the 
family. 

Specific Operational Null. Hypotheses 




1. There is no difference between the total test scores of 

adults in groups 1 and 2 and between the total test 
scores of adults in groups 3 and 4 on the OAS . 

1.1 There is no difference between the OAS short-range real- 

istic and idealistic test scores of adults in groups 
1 and 2 and between the short-range realistic and 
idealistic test scores of adults in groups 3 and 4. 

1.2 There is no difference between the OAS long-range real- 

istic and idealistic test scores of adults in groups 
1 and 2 and between the long-range realistic and 
idealistic test scores of adults in groups 3 and 4. 

2. There is no difference between the total test scores of 

students in groups .5 and 6 and between the total test 
scores of students in groups 7 and- 8 on the OAS . 

2.1 There is no difference between the OAS short-range real- 

istic and idealistic test scores of students in groups 
5 and 6 and between the short-range realistic and 
idealistic test scores of students in groups 7 and 8. 

2.2 There is no difference between the OAS long-range real- 

istic and idealistic test scores of students in groups 
5 and 6 and between the long-range realistic and 
idealistic test scores of students in groups 7 and 8. 

3. There is no difference between the test scores of adults 

in groups 1 and 2; between the test scores of adults 
in groups 3 and 4; between the test scores of students 
in groups 5 and 6.; and between the test scores of 
students in groups 7 and 8 on the Work Beliefs Check- 
List. 
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k. There is no difference between the test scores of students 
in groups 5 and- 6 and between the test scores of stu- 
dents in groups 7 and 8 on the School Attitude Instrument, 
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is no difference between the test scores of adults 
groups 1 and 2; and between the test scores of adults 
groups 3 and If; between the test scores of students 
groups 5 and 6; and between the test scores of students 
groups 7 and 8 on the Adequate Education Scale. 



FINDINGS 



Two types of findings emerged as the study progressed. The first type 
includes those findings which resulted from tests of the research hypotheses. 
The second type includes information subjected to post factum analysis. 

A significant finding was that the adult educational training under 
consideration in this study served to change attitudes of participants as 
well as their offspring. It was founds for example., that a positive rela- 
tionship existed between short-range idealistic aspirations of adults and 
living in a house that had been renovated. The educational aspirations of 
adults who received training were found to be higher than the educational 
aspirations of adults who had not received the training (Table I). 

TABLE I 

‘ ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES ON EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
OP ADULTS WHO RECEIVED TRAINING AND ADULTS 
WHO DID NOT 



Trainees 


Non-trainees 


Difference 


36.32 


24.34 


11 . 98 * 



*Statistically significant at *01 level. 
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Occupational aspirations of adults who completed training were found 
to decline as the time since completion of training elapsed (Table II and 
Figure 2). It seems that occupational aspirations rise as adults receive 
training because of their assumption that they will be more employable 
after training. This assumption does not necessarily hold true, however. 
Upon completion of training, the adults are not high school graduates and 
they do not have sufficient normal work experience. These two factors 
seem to be held in high regard by potential employers. 



TABLE II 

ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ADULTS' OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS OVER TIME 



Source 


df 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square 


F 


Treatments 


2 


530.0 


265.0 


6.95* 


Within 


20 


762.0 


38.08 




Total 


22 


1291.0 







*Significant at .01 level. 



Figure 2 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF TRAINEES OVER TIME 
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The fact that post-trainees have low occupational aspirations seems to 
have implications for their offspring. No differences in occupational 
aspirations were found between students whose parents had completed training 
and students whose parents had not (Table III) . 

Another major finding was the fact that, in all cases, students had 
higher aspirations than their parents. The most pronounced difference was 
revealed by students living with adults who had received training. 

TABLE III 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES ON OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
OF TRAINEE STUDENTS AND NON-TRAINEE STUDENTS 



Depend ' 
Variable* 


Trainee 

Students 


Non-trainee 

Students 


Difference 


QAS 


27.70 


27.55 


.15 


Short-range 

realistic 


4.61 


4. 76 


.15 ■ 


Short-range 

idealistic 


7.36 


7.33 


.03 


Long-range 

realistic 


7-9^ 


7.94 


.00 


Long-range 

idealistic 


8.27 


8.27 


.00 



Probably the most noteworthy finding was in regard to aspirations of 
students and home improvement . A positive relationship was found between 
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attitudes toward change, motility, and adaptability and living in improved 
homes (Table IV shows the relationship) . These students also revealed 
higher aspirations than students who had not had their houses renovated 
(mean scores are shown on Table V) and attended school more regularly 
than students from homes which had not been improved (Table VI) , 

It is conceivable that being present in school can probably lead to 
higher scholastic achievement. Regular attendance allows the individual to 
experience sequential lessons and units. This exposure to continuous in- 
struction, as opposed to sporadic exposure, has a. positive effect on 
cognition. The increase in use of cognitive processes makes it possible 
for the individual to experience success. As the person experiences success, 
he will also come to have a higher estimate of his own ability. Thus, the 
individual modifies his self-concept and, with a more positive self-image, 
higher achievement is possible. This chain of events might well set a 
spiral in motion in which teachers, parents, and peers form a- higher estimate 
of the individual. 



TABLE IV 

ADJUSTED MEM SCORES ON WORK BELIEFS CHECK-LIST 
OF STUDENTS RESIDING IN RENOVATED HOUSES AND STUDENTS 
RESIDING IN NGN-RENOVATED HOUSES 
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TABLE V 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES ON OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
OP STUDENTS RESIDING IN RENOVATED HOUSES AND STUDENTS 
RESIDING IN NON-RENOVATED HOUSES 



Dependent 

Variables 


Students in 
Renovated Houses 


Students in 
Non-renovated Houses 


Difference 


OAS 


38.33 


26.37 


11.96* 


Short-range 

realistic 


8.76 


4.52 


4.24* 


Short-range 

idealistic 


11.38 


6.43 


4.95* 


Long-range 

realistic 


11.57 


6.00 


5.57* 


Long-range 

idealistic 


12.52 


6.57 


5.95* 



*Statistically significant at .01 level. 



TABLE VI 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES ON ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 
OP TRAINEE STUDENTS AND NON-TRAINEE STUDENTS, AND 
STUDENTS RESIDING IN RENOVATED HOUSES AND STUDENTS 
, RESIDING IN NON-RENOVATED HOUSES 



Trainee Students 


Non-trainee Students 


Difference 


16.99 


18. 04 


1.05 




Students in 
Renovated Houses • 


Students in 
Non-renovated Houses 


Difference 


1£.65 


28.35 


15.70* 



^Statistically significant at .01 level. 



Note that a high score using this instrument reflected a negative 
attitude.- 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions focus on three major areas: (a) effects of adult train- 

ing, (b) effects of home improvement, and (c) relationship ‘between home 
environment and student attitudes. 

Effects of Adult Training and Education 

It appears that the training and adult basic education which the partic- 
ipants experienced contributed to attitudinal change. This factor is par- 
ticularly significant when one considers the brevity of the training period. 
Of course, the relationship found between occupational and educational aspi- 
rations over time must be considered. It seems that the training which 
adults undergo tends to reinforce the idea that the individual's opportuni- 
ties for employment will be greater as a result of the training. This idea 
is partially faulty and has negative implications for the individual. As 
trainees face the employment world, frequently they are not employed because 
the existing organizational employment structure is discriminatory toward 
potential employees lacking a high school education or years of experience. 
Therefore, the individual encountering these restrictions develops the idea 
that his economic progress is inevitably linked to further education -- an 
idea that is very possibly true. This factor is probably instrumental in 
developing rising educational aspirations. 
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Effects of Home Improvement 

Dewey (8) stated that "the world is hopeless for one without hope," As 
.the writer conducted the research for this study, one of the most strik ing 
observations was the new pride exhibited by people who had their houses re- 
novated. These people conveyed the notion that the world is full of hope 
for one with hope. This feeling is understandable when one recalls the ex- 
tremely marginal circumstances under which most of these people existed. 
Prior to improvement, the houses were definitely substandard — being char- 
acterized by lack of running water, sod flooring, leaking roofs, and ex- 
tremely cramped living space. When night descended upon these substandard 
homes, it was not uncommon to find wall-to-wall mattresses supporting people 
who were gazing at the stars from within the confines of their crumbling 
walls and ceilings. Is it any wonder that the world appears different to 
the inhabitants when living conditions are drastically improved? 

One might ask, if such newfound hope prevailed, why did it not reveal 
itself more strongly through the testing? A plausible explanation might be 
that the population for this study had not had successful contacts with ed- 
ucation; consequently, a certain amount of test resistance was present, 
despite the best efforts of the researcher to establish rapport. 

The most notable result of this study was the discovery of a relation- 
ship between home improvement and the development of increased student aspi- 
rations and more positive attitudes toward change, mobility, and adapt- 
ability; It was noted that students from improved houses attended school 
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more regular 1; than students from unimproved houses. Granted, merely being 
present in school is no guarantee that more learning will occur. Neverthe- 
less, it is argued that most school "dropouts" have sporadic attendance 
which bears heavily on their lack of achievement. It should, therefore, 
follow that if students attend school more regularly, they should also im- 
prove their scholastic achievements. 

While relatively high educational aspirations appear to have been in- 
ternalized by all students in the study, this was more pronounced in program 
students. It can be argued that the. mass communications media transmit the 
commonly accepted notion that education is a "cure-all." Secondly, schools 
have been highly successful in reinforcing this societal value. It should 
be noted, however, that the phenomenon of anomie occurs when there is in- 
ternalization of society's values and goals without there being equal access 
to the means or opportunity structures. Obviously, this occurs with many 
youths, particularly those from the middle and lower classes. This occur- 
rence raises the question of the school's role in contributing to social 
unrest by promulgating "unrealistic" educational expectations for young 
people. 

Generally speaking, the population considered in this study exhibits 
attitudes and beliefs different from those of the urban population ( 9 ) • 

It seems that rural people remain well-rooted in their traditional patterns 
of beliefs, which are frequently dysfunctional.. This phenomenon may be 
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remedied in two ways: (a) efforts xnay.be made to change these beliefs in 

order that rural people may make a more successful adjustment to the ex- 
igencies of urban life and (b) efforts may be made to regenerate rural 
settings through new inputs. This regeneration can take advantage of the 
existing social structure of the rural community despite the isolation 
and physical decay of such communities. 

Some questions need to be asked and answered. What do we do with , 
not for , our rural people to ensure that once a bright horizon is observed 
it does not recede? Can better living conditions be obtained by the 
millions of Americans living in urban and rural slums? 'Consider how farm 
subsidies range in the billions of dollars per year but markedly benefit 
only a few. ■ Improving living conditions for millions of Americans is far 
less expensive, creates jobs and houses!, and gives people pride, hope, and 
dignity . 

The writer discovered that many "affluent" people in communities where 
the study was conducted had nothing but criticism for poverty progr ams - Wo 
effort was made to determine if affluent people were opposed to "poverty 
programs" or to "poor people." It appears that some of the criticism 

leveled at poverty programs could 'just ds well be true of other "non-poverty" 

) , ' 

programs. It was strange, for instance, to find that many negative remarks 
were directed toward people who had participated in two or three programs. 
Those persons were classified as "program hoppers'* or "jumper,^," with 
appropriate accompanying adjectives. 
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It is possible that a "poor" person who participates in several programs 
is exhibiting those much-praised American values: individual initiative, 

optimism, and determination. Perhaps the poor person is returning for more 
education — the American panacea ~ when the first educational program 
proves inadequate for job placement. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Adult education and training in our society have become extensive act- 
ivities, and it appears that we are merely at the beginning. Many people 
are engaged full time in work directly related to the education of adults — 
for example, teachers in night schools, managers, foremen, coaches, librar- 
ians, extension agents, and program' directors in social agencies. Usually 
these practitioners have been trained in some field other than that of adult 
education, but they are expected to display superior competence in many 
skills and fields of knowledge. However, little attention has been paid to 
adult learning, and little has been done to bring the many psychological 
theories about learning into a coherent scheme applicable to adults. 

In many practical fields such as training research, much is being learned 
about learning. Probably in a very real sense, the laboratory for adult 
learning is not in the classroom; it is found in fields of practice. Yet 
seldom has application been made, beyond the immediate field itself, of what 
has been learned in these many promising experiments. 

It appears that a synthesis of theory and experience regarding the 
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learning of adults is needed. The field is so vast, however, that such a . 
synthesis probably will result only from the efforts of a team of workers. 

Adults face a very difficult obstacle when it comes to their formal 
education. In relation to adult education and training, there seem to be 
two main limits to human growth and development. One is the real, practical 
limit of one's maximum ability or potential capacity. The other is also 
very real; it is the psychological limit which each man places upon himself. 
The barriers that most restrict and hobble people are those which they 
fashion for themselves. "We have met the enemy and they are us." This seems 
to be even more applicable to persons from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

People tend to limit themselves and, despite evidence to the contrary, 
are fearful of trying out and extending their powers. 

The findings from this study indicate that educational and occupational 
programs can have a positive influence on adults’ aspirations. It appears 
that, in our society, other alternatives are available before embarking into 
the guaranteed wage syndrome. If adults’ attitudes stand in the way of 
successful activity in society, adult educational-occupational programs may 
be implemented in order to bring about attitudinal changes. However, to 
conclude that the problems of poverty and low aspirations of rural people 
can be eliminated solely through adult programs would be misleading, because 
this study pointed out that the adult who completes training is not neces- 
sarily more employable. Programs must be coupled with existing conditions 
in society with the full realization that certain changes in the environment 
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must "be brought about to reap the full benefit of adult educational-occupa- 
tional programs. 

This study revealed the fact that certain changes in parental attitudes 
and changes in the environment had implications for the students residing 
with these parents. It has long been argued that a relation exists between 
a student’s environment and his success or lack of success in school. Find- 
ings from this study clearly indicate that positive changes in the student’s 
physical environment tend to raise aspirations and bring about positive 
changes in attitudes toward work* change * and school. 

The prime function of the school is developing in the student the capac- 
ities necessary for successful performance of the adult role he will ulti- 
mately be expected to fill. If the student does not attend school, the 
school cannot fulfill its prime function. The findings from this study in- 
dicate that students whose houses are renovated attend school more regularly 
than students whose houses are not renovated. Understandably the school has 
an educative function and cannot be responsible for house renovation and the 
like. The point, however, is that the school must be cognizant of environ- 
mental pressures at play as it attempts to socialize the students. Hot only 
must the school be cognizant but it must be willing to design an educational 
program which takes into account the different living conditions of students 
from subcultures. Failure to take these differences into account cannot lead 
to anything other than what has been true in the past: failures and dropouts. 
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The school is the focal socializing agency which commits students to 
society's value system. The school is supposed to impart to students the 
skills necessary to perform and the expected behavior accompanying a role. 

The school's task is not made easier by the great variety of adult 
roles to be filled in society or by the differing reference-group-based 
attitudinal and behavioral complexes which children bring to school. Ref- 
erence-group orientations take the form of value systems, and they may or 
may not be congruent with the values prevailing in the school. The educa- 
tional system must be responsive to pressures from society and must con- 
tinually upgrade standards to cope with the environment. ^Paradoxically, 
certain successes of the system have sharpened the differences between the 
underprivileged and the privileged members of society. The schools have, 
generally speaking, met the needs of the affluent. The trend is swinging 
in the ether direction because the most vocal critics of the school today 
are minority group members who feel that the schools are not meeting their 
educational needs. Thus we see, for example, Spanish Americans in the 
Southwest who demand representation on the school board and the assignment 
of more Spanish- speaking teachers and administrators, and Blacks in 
Northern urban areas who insist on the right to select staff and develop 
programs in their local schools. 

Thus if programs such as the one considered in this study are conducted, 
and if the findings hold true, more and more people will be demanding of the 
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schools* This of course has implications for the educational system. The 
school can no longer expect to function as a "domesticated" organization 
relatively immune to public scrutiny. Perhaps it is time that institutions 
become more responsive to a widei range of human needs. 

Historically, the schools have reflected the conditions of the larger 
society and have established goals and priorities in a rather passive manner. 
This has placed the schools in a position where they have lagged behind the 
demands of the larger society. The schools have been concerned largely with 
maintenance of the status quo rather than leading in social change. 

The schools can no longer exist without taking social change into ac- 
count. The structure should change so that it is more adaptive and func- 
tional in a changing environment. This is not an easy task because custom 
and tradition in education are quite powerful. They act as buffers to any 
change attempts. Due to its size, the school has assumed a bureaucratic 
posture which favors pattern maintenance and inhibits innovation. The 
schools today are being thrust into the market place, and their charismatic 
quality of bygone years is being challenged. 
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APPENDIX 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Educational Aspiration Level . The number of years of formal schooling 
an individual conceives as appropriate for young men, plus the highest 
college degree an individual desires to obtain. 

Eligible Adults . Applicants screened by the program director and his 
staff and classified as eligible in accordance with governmental guide- 
lines. Priority was given to the most needy. 

Home Renovation Program . The program which served to train underemployed 
or un emp loyed adults in basic home construction. The participants also 
received basic education as part of the training. 

Idealistic Occupational Aspirations . The occupations which individuals 1 
would have if they were completely free to choose. 

Non-participants . Adults who did not participate in the Title V pro- 
gram. This term is used interchangeably with non-program adults. 

Non-program Students . Those students whose parents did not participate 
in the Title V program. 

Non-trainee Students . Those students living with parents who had not 
participated in the house renovation program. 

Occupational Aspiration Level . The prestige rank of occupations to which 
an i ndiv idual aspires as measured by an occupational aspiration scale. 
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Participants . Adults who participated in the Title V program. , This 
tern is used interchangeably with program adults. 

Program Students . Those students whose parents participated in some 
phase of the Title V program. 

Realistic Occupational Aspirations . The occupations which individuals 
are quite sure they can attain. 

Substandard House . An overcrowded house lacking running water and 

i 

bathroom facilities and in need of a window, door, roof, etc. 

Trainee Students . Those students living with parents who had received 
home construction training or had had their houses improved. 
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